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CZECHO-SLOVAKIA AND ITS PEOPLE* 
By MILIVOY S. STANOYEVICH 

The aspirations of the Czecho-Slovaks to be regarded as a distinct 
people, with national traditions and ideals peculiar to themselves, have 
been formally acknowledged by most European states. Their claims are 
incontestable and are only disputed by those who fail to distinguish between 
what is meant by self-determination and the question whether or not a 
nation is fitted to take chai-ge of its own destinies. Few people in Europe 
have proved more resistant to efforts toward assimilation than the Czechs 
and the Slovaks, who have suffered the double disadvantage of forming 
part of a corrupt and stagnant empire. They have been cut off during 
the past three hundred years from all contact with "Western Europe and 
have lived in a constant state of instabilitj- and insecurity on the very 
fringe of that empire, which, though strong enough to encompass them, 
was not strong enough to subdue them. After the centuries of sufferings 
tinder foreign domination, the race which gave birth to Huss, Comenius, 
Kollar, and Palackj^, and which has justly earned a reputation for courage, 
industry', and integrit3-, has come into its own. 

Unity of the Czechs and the Slovaks 
The Czecho-Slovaks, or Cecho-Slovaci,^ as they are proud to call them- 
selves, live in a compact mass in Bohemia, Moravia, Silesia, and Slovakia, 
from the Bohmerwald on the west to the Danubian city of Pressburg on 
the south and to the upper Tisza on the east (see map. Fig. 1). There are 
about 12,000,000 of these people altogether. This extensive region, about 
the size of the state of Pennsylvania, is, as a whole, mountainous, except 
for the Danube plain, and is richly endowed with forest. This forested 
mountain land offered, to the Western Slavs a natural refuge against the 
invading hordes of Magyar, Mongol, or Turk, which, throughout the 
centuries, swept across the great, open Hungarian plain of the Alfold only 
to be halted by this obstacle in their onward sweep. 

Under pressvire of invasions from without, the Slovaks of northern 
Hungary and the Czechs of the Bohemian plateau were thrown together 

•"In the present article and on the accompanying map (Fig. 1) names are spelled In the 
Czech form. As to pronunciation : with the exceptions noted, vowels are pronounced as in 
Italian and consonants in general as in English. The exceptions relate mainly to letters dis- 
tinguished by diacritical marks. These are: S = ye, 4 = oo; j=.v, n = ny (Spanish B), 
c = ts, e = ch, s = sh, 2=7,h (French j), f=rsh, ch — kh (German and Scotch gutteral ch). — 
Edit. Note. 

iln English the name Czech (pronounced Chek) is generally written in this, its Polish 
form (in Bohemian, Cech). It is probably derived from the name of the first leader of the 
Bohemian people. Now this name signifies an inhabitant of Cechy, the native designation of 
Bohemia, the Boian land. The Slovaks (Boh. SlovAk, plur. SlovAci, originally meaning Slav) 
speak practically the same language, i. e. a dialect of the Czech, as the Walloon of Belgium 
is a dialect of French. ( See I-ouis Leger : La liquidation de I'Autriche-Hongrie, Paris 1915 
p. 26). 
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and shared a mutual life, especially since the rolling Moravian country 
constituted no barrier. They had the same language, the same interests, 
the same enemies, and the same religion. In fact the only obstacle to 
their unification was the policy carried out by the Austro-Hungarian 
monarchy. But to understand better the claims of the Czecho-Slovaks, 
the elements of their history should be briefly reviewed. 

History of Bohemia 

After the rise of the Holy Roman Empire, which, in the name of the 
Eoman Catholic Church, Germanized the Slavs of Central Europe, Bohemia 
succeeded in maintaining her national integrity and Slav character under 
the rule of her native princes. In the eleventh century the independence 
of Bohemia as a kingdom was recognized by the Roman emperors, and the 
kings of Bohemia became electors of the Holy Roman Empire. In the 
thirteenth century the Bohemian King Pfemysl II began aggressive war- 
fare against Rudolf Hapsburg, which ended in his own defeat.^ Rudolf's 
position was thus strengthened to such an extent that he became emperor 
of the Holy Roman Empire and laid the foundations of the Austrian Em- 
pire. During the fourteenth century there arose a movement in Bohemia 
against the luxury and demoralizing influence of the Catholic Church and 
of the emperor personally — a movement directed toward a purification of 
life and morals. John Huss, head of the University of Prague and a dis- 
ciple of John Wiclif, became the exponent of this new doctrine, which 
opposed the authority of Rome. This movement was in reality the germ 
of the Reformation. The burning of Huss and his friend Jerome of 
Prague by the Council of Constance, with the silent consent of the Emperor 
Sigismund, was the cause of the Hussite wars, those implacable struggles 
of the Czech nation against the Holy Roman Empire and the Latin Church.^ 
The battle of the White Mountain (Bila Hora) in 1620 wiped out the 
Bohemians as a nation and almost exterminated them as a people. The 
Hussites also disappeared as a political power but continued to exist as the 
Bohemian Brethren. Later they were included in the more general name 
of "Protestants" borne by the adherents of the Reformation. 

The religious wars had weakened Bohemia to such an extent that she 
was obliged to recognize the Hapsburgs as her rulers. The despotic rule 
of the Austrian emperors led to many rebellions and revolutions in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, but they were always suppressed by 
terrorism and persecution. In such acts of oppression the Hapsburgs were 
assisted by the Jesuits, who took revenge on the "heretic" Czech nation by 
burning hundreds of thousands of Bibles and religious works written in 
the vernacular. It seemed at one time as if both the nation and its language 

2 See Ottflv : Slovnik Naucn^, Vol. 6, p. 215, 1893. 

3 The Hussite wars lasted for many years. When they were finally brought to an end, the 
Czechs found that they had lost 2,200,000 men. (Cf. "Czechia i CzechI," Russkaya Resyeda, 
1896, January, p. lOT ; of. also B. Denis : Huss et la Guerre des Hussites, Paris, 1878.) 
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were destined to be exterminated under the Germanizing system of the 
foreign rulers. 

The Czech Renaissance 
But in the beginning of the nineteenth century there came about an 
entirely opposite result, namely the revival of the national consciousness 
of the Czech nation. It was due partly to the humanitarian revolutionary 
movement that spread from France over all Europe and partly to the 
efforts of a few Czech and Slovak patriots to revive the almost forgotten 
Czech language and literature. Jan Kollar (1793-1852), a scholar and 
poet, was the first to seek to inculcate in the Slavs the sentiment of Pan- 
Slavism. He compared the Slavonic culture to dawn; the German culture, 
to day ; the English, to midday ; the French, to afternoon ; and the Spanish, 
to night.* His collection of poems "Daughter of the Slavs" (Slavy Dcera) 
inspired the Slavonic race with great hope and confidence. It is regarded as 
the gospel of Pan-Slavism. Another Slovak who played a great role in the 
revival of Bohemia was Paul Josef Safaflk (1795-1861), author of "Slavic 
Antiquities" (Starozitnosti Slovanske), "Slavic Ethnography" (Slovan- 
sky Narodopis), and numerous philological works. The third member of 
the triumvirate of the Bohemian renaisjance is Frantisek Palacky (1798- 
1876), author of "The History of the Bohemian People" (Dejini Narodu 
Ceskeho), a work based on wide research into original sources. He is the 
greatest of the Bohemian historians, and the Czechs call him "Otec Naroda" 
(Father of the People). 

The Continued Struggle Against Austria 
The iron despotism of Metternich and the Hapsburgs utterly failed 
to stop the revival of Bohemian literary, social, and political life. The 
new generations, with L. Stiir, K. Havlicek, Svatopluk Cech, Jaroslav 
Vrchlicky, Masaryk, and Kramaf as their leaders, continued the struggle 
of their predecessors against the Hapsburg rule, or rather misrule. To 
reconcile Bohemia with Austria was the work of a Sisyphus. The Czecho- 
slovaks were deceived by the Austrian statesmen not once but many times. 
They have often been imposed upon by the emperor himself. That is the 
reason why they never gave up the struggle all through the reign of 
Francis Joseph. But it is necessary to add that throughout the war they 
still persisted in supporting their juridical case. It was in view of this 
case that the Reichsrat was convoked on May 30, 1917, for the first time 
during the course of the war. On that occasion the Czech deputies solemnly 
proclaimed the independence of their country. It is by virtue of this 
juridical case that similar proclamations have been made since that time, 
at every sitting of the Reichsrat. The united Czech parties declared before 
the entire world that they accepted this program. The most resounding 

4 That is, the past of Europe belonged to the Latins, the present belongs to the Anglo- 
Saxons, and the future will belong to the Slavs. 
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acclamation of these ideas took place in Prague, when the Czech deputies 
of the Reichsrat and the Diets, finding themselves in accord with the 
Slovaks of Hungary, came together on January 6, 1918, in a Czech con- 
stituency and voted a declaration to this effect. Such a declaration had 
been violently suppressed by the Austro-Hungarian government. The 
Austrian government, however, was not able to put down the determination 
to act expressed by those Czecho-Slovaks who remained outside the Haps- 
burg monarchy. 

The Recent Declaration of Independence 
On October 18, 1918, the Bohemian National Council, recognized by the 
Allied and American Governments as the Provisional Government of the 
Czecho-Slovak state, issued a new declaration of independence signed by 
Professor T. 6. Masaryk, as Prime Minister and Minister of Finance, Gen- 
eral M. Stefanik, Minister of National Defense, and Dr. B. Benes, Minister 
of Foreign Affairs and the Interior. This declaration was issued simultane- 
ously in Paris, London, Rome, and other European capitals, and in New 
York.^ Its significance consists in the fact that it influenced the other Slavs, 
especially the Yugo-Slavs, to resist the Austro-Hungarian Empire and to 
accelerate its dissolution. The acceptance of the terms of the armistice, 
as framed by the Allies, meant the fall and the dismemberment of the Dual 
Monarchy. What the future will be of this former mighty empire, which 
is now a small mid-European state, will depend largely upon the effective- 
ness of the League of Nations. 

Future Prospects as Based on Economic Resources 
As to the Czecho-Slovak republic, its future will depend on the skill 
with which its boundaries are drawn. Expediency, and not strict justice, 
has always ruled the decisions of the Great Powers, who are the final court 
of appeal in such matters. But if a mistaken idea of what seems to be the 
easiest way is allowed to prevail, and if the land greed of the neighboring 
states is permitted to supplant the claims of natural and ethnical frontiers, 
then the Central European question, far from being settled, will only be 
directed from Scylla toward Charybdis. 

Provided Czecho-Slovakia is assured the possession of the geographical 
and ethnographical frontiers that are her due, she has no reason to 
despair of a prosperous and even brilliant future. The Czecho-Slovak has 
many of the sterling qualities that make for success. He has known how 
to utilize the resources with which nature has lavishly endowed his country. 
Agriculture is highly developed. Oats, rye, barley, wheat are the chief 
grain crops. The potato, which forms the staple food of the people, is 
extensively grown. The cultivation of the sugar beet has become of great 
importance. Flax and hemp are also grown; also fruit, especially plums, 

5 For the complete text of the document in English see the New York Times of October 
19. 1918. 
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which constitute an article of export. Although not so well developed as 
agriculture, the rearing of sheep, horses, and cattle and poultry and bee 
farming are also extensively carried on. The unusually rich coal and iron 
resources of Bohemia (see map. Fig. 1) and its water power point to a 
high degree of industrial development. Indeed, the country in the last 
half of the nineteenth century has become one of the greatest manufac- 
turing centers of Europe. The glass industry, introduced from Venice in 
the thirteenth century, is of great importance. The manufacture of 
porcelain is extensively carried on. The textile industry also stands in the 
front rank. Silver and leather work have a long history as local industries. 
Such industries exhibit the Czechs' delicate artistic sense and are capable 
of considerable development. 

The Difficxjlties to be Faced 

If there are any grounds for pessimism at all, they lie in the depart- 
ments of administration and finance. Much money will have' to be expended 
before the economic resources of the country can be properly made avail- 
able. The opening of communications and the construction of roads and 
waterways will absorb large sums at the outset, to say nothing of the cost 
of setting up and maintaining the ordinary machinery of government, of 
schools, hospitals, and other institutions.'' The reform of the system of 
land tenure, which entails the breaking up of huge feudal estates, is an 
absolutely necessary political measure which should be undertaken before 
the country can look forward to any agricultural progress.'^ The govern- 
ment, of course, will have no easy task in overcoming local prejudice 
against changes and in combating the power of vested interests. Taxation, 
too, is another difficult and intricate problem for the administration to 
solve. However, hope lies on the one hand in the patriotism of the 
people, particularly in that of the richer manufacturers and local leaders, 
and on the other hand in the fact that, whereas every other state in 
Europe resumes its normal life after the war burdened with an unpre- 
cedented debt, Czecho-Slovakia starts clear of liabilities excepting those 
which she voluntarily incurs for the development of her resources. If 
Europe is in earnest in her intention to create this new republic and is 
careful to go about the undertaking in a spirit of frank and painstaking 
justice, she may rest assured she will not be disappointed with the result 
of her labor. 

6 In Czecho-Slovakia there are now about 6,000 elementary schools, 110 secondary schools 
and junior colleges, 65 agricultural schools, 39 commercial and Industrial schools, 2 polytech- 
nic institutes, and 1 university. (Cf. B. Bene§: La place des Tchfecoslovaques parml les 
Slaves, Scientia, Vol. 23, 1918, p. 55.) 

7 Recently it has been announced that the National Assembly has already ordered ex- 
propriation of all estates in Czecho-Slovakia of more than 375 acres under cultivation and 
250 of woodland. Under this law the state will take altogether 3,250,000 acres of cultivated 
land and 7,500,000 of woodland, sufficient, according to estimates, for maintaining 430,000 
families. 



